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expense of making all the data available should be regarded as just 
as much a part of the cost of the expedition which obtains them as are 
the salaries and expenses of its members. 

It would have been interesting had Doctor Sullivan added to his 
treatment of the Tongans as a whole some discussion of such dif- 
ferences as were apparent in different parts of the group, and as 
between different classes in the community. It would seem probable 
that such differences do exist, and that they may be extremely sig- 
nificant. The published cranial materials from Hawaii and New 
Zealand show striking geographical variations and here, on the 
extreme western border of Polynesia in the vicinity of Melanesia, 
one might expect that they would be found also. It has long been 
assumed that the population of Polynesia was substantially uniform, 
but when, if ever, full and adequate data are available, not only for 
each group but for individual islands and districts, I believe that the 
complexity of the peoples of this great area will be clearly demon- 
strated. 

R. B. Dixon 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Principles of Social Psychology. James Mickel Williams. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. xii, 459 pp. $5.00. 

The term social psychology first came into general use through 
the publication of Professor E. A. Ross's Social Psychology in June, 
1908, and Professor William McDougall's Introduction to Social 
Psychology in October, 1908. The phrase seems to have filled a need, 
for since then it has become an accepted part of our vocabulary, 
and there is a strong popular demand for books and articles dealing 
with social psychology. Professor McDougall's book, which is now 
in its seventeenth edition, added greatly to the popularization of the 
subject. 

These two books are quite different. There is almost no over- 
lapping of contents. Professor Ross deals with suggestion, imitation, 
fashion, mob action, leadership, social control, and such t3^es of col- 
lective social activity. Professor McDougall is concerned primarily 
with the whole field of instincts and how they determine behavior in 
society. Around these two quite different centers many social and 
psychological phenomena have been grouped. The writings of a 
large number of investigators can also be assigned with more or less 
justice to these two classifications. 
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From these two groupings of differing materials it is clear that 
there is a lack of agreement as to the field of the new science of social 
psychology. This is due in part to its youth. In laying out the field 
of a study at an early stage of its development two aspects are usually 
considered. One is a prediction based more or less on theoretical or 
logical relationships and developments; the other is the existing 
practice. 

While practice tends to group certain materials of social psy- 
chology around the instincts on the one hand and around collective 
psychological behavior on the other, there is a growing tendency to 
include other researches under the title. This tendency is expected 
to grow. 

For half a century or more before the rise of social psychology 
there had been much discussion of the relation of psychology to the 
various social sciences, particularly to sociology, economics, political 
science, and to some extent, history and law. These discussions have 
waned somewhat during the twentieth century, but there were left 
certain fairly well-classified analyses which should be considered as 
contributions to social psychology. 

During the twentieth century the ethnologists and culture 
historians have carried on a discussion of the relationship of psy- 
chology to ethnology and culture. There is some lack of agreement 
as to what this relationship is or should be, but these discussions have 
resulted in a few very nicely chiseled and very important conceptions. 

Recent developments in abnormal psychology, particularly the 
psychoanalytic schools, have uncovered and emphasized a number of 
mechanisms of behavior which are largely unconscious. These 
mechanisms have been little noticed by orthodox psychology, 
although their importance for the study of behavior seems to be great. 
Already there have been made many applications of these ideas to 
society and culture. They are sometimes thought of, and correctly 
so, as contributions to social psychology. One phase of this develop- 
ment is the very practical question of the repression of desire and of 
adaptation to environment. 

So some half dozen streams of more or less different interests 
therefore appear to be contributing to the subject of social psy- 
chology. But at the moment the divergences are great. It is con- 
ceivable that investigation might show in colleges and universities 
three, four, or even five different courses on social psychology, with 
practically no overlapping of subject-matter. 
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With social psychology still in the formative stage of development 
and with such divergent treatment of the relationship of psychology 
and sociology, a book carrying the title Principles of Social Psychology 
naturally arouses interest. One wonders what the principles are. 
We expect to find a formulation such as one meets in a Principles of 
Economics or a Principles of Psychology. 

Dr. Williams does not, however, present such an organization of 
principles. In reviewing a book much depends upon what plane or by 
what set of standards the book is to be appreciated. I think it is a 
mistake to review Dr. Williams's book as an organization of existing 
knowledge of phenomena comprising both psychology and sociology. 

The book is rather a series of comments on certain present-day 
social institutions, namely, industrial organizations, including fac- 
tories, labor, capital, management; political organization, with special 
emphasis on party politics and leadership; the professions, comprising 
law, dentistry, medicine, and architecture; the family, particularly 
the attitude of husband, wife, and children toward one another; and 
certain educational and cultural activities as found in the public 
schools and colleges and in the church. 

These various modern social institutions are not treated histor- 
ically, nor described as institutions. The method is to single out 
interesting types of activity found in them and to discuss in non- 
technical language the motives involved. 

Ethnologists have had abundant experience with psychological 
interpretations of institutions, to most of which they look back with 
little pride. Totemism, exogamy, the clan, ancestor worship, 
taboos, rituals, marriage, and many other phenomena of primitive 
culture have been explained again and again in terms of motives — 
and usually wrongly. Out of all this has risen the culture historian 
who insists on a full history before attempting to set forth any psy- 
chological factors. 

Dr. Williams seems not to have profited much from the ethnolo- 
gists, for he discusses motives easily and somewhat continuously 
without much history or cultural description. He has come out 
remarkably well, however, despite faulty method. Perhaps his 
method is not so faulty, that is, not so lacking in history as appears 
from the book, for his historical observation may have been made 
and not included in the book. Concerning modern social phenomena, 
there is in our general knowledge much fact and history, which in 
the case of a social scientist becomes extended during a life-time of 
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study and observation. Consequently one may write much of psy- 
chological factors and motives without setting forth the historical 
and observational bases. 

Still, there are occasions where the psychological factor might 
have been seen by the author more clearly and with greater accuracy 
through more attention to history. For instance, he gives the impres- 
sion that strikes are caused by a breaking out of resentment due to 
repression. This seems hardly compatible with the fact that there 
are more strikes in periods of prosperity than during business depres- 
sion, when the repression of the working man is much greater. 
Similarly, the author explains the business cycle as due to impulsive 
profit-seeking; but two hundred years ago there was no business 
cycle, and yet there was impulsive selfishness. 

On the whole, however, the unsophisticated reader will probably 
get from the book a pretty good idea of many of the major motives 
in the functioning of present-day social institutions. The author 
seems particularly interested in singling out such tendencies as 
rivalry, egoism, and domination, and contrasting them with 
sympathy, altruism, and intellectual attitudes. Here he is con- 
cerned with values. Of the motives in this conflict he values most 
highly the sympathetic altruistic group, and he thinks that educa- 
tion may do much to lessen the evil influence of selfishness. 

So, it is thought, Dr. Williams's book should not be Judged as a 
comprehensive account of the various streams of thought that now 
go under the term social psychology, which one naturally thinks of as 
the materials for a Principles of Social Psychology. As an interesting 
account of certain important motives operating in our institutional 
life, his work deserves praise. 

William F. Ogburn 

The Witch-Cult in Western Europe: A Study in Anthropology. 
Margaret Alice Murray. Oxford University Press, 1921. 

In this recently published book. Miss Murray has presented a 
survey of the belief in witchcraft as it developed on the continent 
and in England during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. She has treated the subject in an entirely novel fashion, 
for while the consensus of opinion among modern scientists, such as 
Alfred Lehman and William Sumner, has been to consider the belief 
in witchcraft as due to hysteria and suggestion. Miss Murray con- 
siders the witches to have been members of a secret religious cult, 
organized in opposition to Christianity. 



